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ABSTRACT ee. 5 it oe 4 

P This bocklet describes implementation processes that 
are most likely to bring project success. The experiences of the 

_ Rural Educaticn- Program in the field, together with the findings of’. 
the implementation research, lead the authcr to believe that a 

' successful isplementaticn process is one that utilizes mutual 
adaptation. ThiS process promotes interaction, and ‘auttal influence 
betweem the agency, the community, and the project plan. It relies of 
continuous problem-solving to make sure that within a project the 
training is focused on day-to-day issues, the materials are adapted 
to local needs, and there are sufficient participants to build 
project morale. Implementation becomes an organizational process that 

; depends vitally on human ‘interactions, (Author/MLF) 
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ABOUT THE SERIES : ‘ * : 


Keys to Commun|ty Involvement is a-series of booklets 
developed for goverfiing boards, community leaders, group members, 
administrators and itizdpe. The booklets are designed to help 
these audiences strfpngthen their skills in group processes, work 
cooperatively with pthers, and plan and carry out new projects. 
Topics include techhiques to maintain enthusiasm in a group,. ways 
that agencies can effectively use consultants, and factors that 
affect introducing fnd implementing new projects. 
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The booklets dre written by members of the Rural Education 
Program of ¢he Nort}hwest Regional Educatidnal Laboratory. The 
Laboratory is a no#profit, educational research and development 
corporatipbn, headqiartered in Portland, Oregon. ‘ 


The booklets [n the series are adapted from a much more 
comprehensive set pf materials ‘and training activities ‘develaqped 
and field tested by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
over the past Several years in dozens of locations throughout 
the western uiiees States. 


* : 
Informatiion qbout other booklets in this series--titles and 
how to order--as well as information about related services-- # 
training, ae aang and consultation--can be found on the inside 
and outside ck fovers of this booklet. = 
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INTRODUCTION 


Recently, in a state agency, a group of admini- 
‘strators and specialists lingered in the hall 
after their formal meeting and began sharing 
ideas about making hew programs workable. 

if oo . 
"The first few months of a new project are 
crucial," commented one. "That‘s when all 
the grand ideas leave the mee een rooms and\ | 


‘get tested in the mya 
Members of the group responded with their stories: 


about projeats that had meno ee some that 
had not: 


J 


Finally, a seasoned administrator said, "You 
know, in my younger days: I thought that planning 
was the most critical: stage. If a new project 
bogged down, {I'd fault the planning. Now, I 
think there's more to it. The projects that 
maké it are the ones that gain “Support in the 
agency and community." 


Many people believe that. successful projects followa | 
simple sequence: first, careful.and detailed plans are 
made, then people and resour¢es are ,organized ‘to carry out 
the plans. ‘Good project results are expected to follow, 
somewhat automatically, . from. good plans and project pager 
However, project success takes more than simply carrying t’ 
the- original plans, according to several research studies: 
and the field experience of the Rural Education‘ Program. 

“To create success, projects wust foster: special relation- 
ships between project personnel, client groups and SUSaay 
leaders ‘dur ing the project’ s implementation. 


People usually think of project implenentation in ‘relms ; 
of content and process. The content refers~to the new 
techniques or "technology" which the preject hopes to see 
adapted and used by clients. The process refers to the way 
the project staff commpnicates and relates to people that 
assist in the adoption of ‘the content. This booklet describes 
those implementation processes which are most likely to 
‘bring project success. ~The information about these 
processes comes from our program: s field experience and 
from a series of research studies which investigated the 
_: faetors that lead to project success or failure. This 
-information is ‘critical for agency leaders and project a 
Imanagers who are Sea mensebee for planning apd implementing 
new programs. Jf de N ‘ ; 


MAKING IMPLEMENTATION-WORK = 


A. major feature ofsenuccessful programs is that they 
- are based on a need felt by-local-pdéople. One-research 

study noted that, “Successful eee cannot ocagr unless 
the, local people first recognize'that Something is lacking 
and define their’need."2 Anothet research study? found that 
, program success was characterized by a "problem-solving" 
orientation in thé local system. That is, the iocal system 
chad identified and already begun to attack the problem 


’ 
At 


before outside money became available... In contrast, 
failures in implementation were associated with an 
"opportunistic" orientation where local agencies simply | 
supplemented their budgets with money that happened to be 
available. Other characteristics of successful projects 
include the following: * 


* Project designs were not: "prepackaged" but were oS 


addpted by local Pon to fit their unique ~ , 
situations. ‘ 
“6 Rather than adopting materials which were 


, developed elsewhere, materials were adapted or 
developed to fit local needs. 


e . Continuous planning and replanning went on-=not 

.just a burst of planning at the outset. 
‘e © Training emerged from the ongoing needs of the project 
and the participants and was delivered at appropri- 
ate intervals throughout the life of the project, 
yather than heing delivered in one shot at’ the 


beginning. 
’ 
: ‘e Technical assistance was assured continuously, in 
ae contrast to one- or two-day visits from busy 


-"experts." ’ 

e _Strong support was given by key administrators at 

¢ the local level: : 
. : 

Researchers also point to another factor that*was equally 
important for successful projects. Contrary to many assump- 
tions, effective implementation does’not result merely from 
the careful application of new techniques. Implementation is 
an organizational process that requires interaction between 
the new project and its agency setting. This organizational 
process is called "mutual adaptation." an 
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MUTUAL ADAPTATION 


The term mutual adaptation denotes a two-way process 
where an agency modifies its setting and practices in order 
to support a new project, and where a new project undergoes 
design modifications and other adjustments to fit the 
capacities of the agency. If either fqcus begins to. domi- 
nate the other, communication and collaboration can break. 
down and project outcomes can be impaired. 

Mutual adaptation can involve/a variety of adjustments. 
For example, project designs cari be modified to fit the as 
actual conditions of a site. ; 

In one Rural Education Program site, the project 
design originally called for the stages of the | 
project to be implemented over a l12- to 18-month 

== period. .However, because the small community 

“ could only pay for three months of training, the 
project design was modified so'that the first 

. four stages were completed during April, May, 

: and June of the first year. 


‘The following year, even though formal training 
had ceased, the school-community group initiated 
a bicultural curriculum for Indian children, 
created a school library and began a kindergarten 
program, 7 


~ 
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Mutual adaptation can also bring interim, changes in the 
standard practices that agency administrato¥$ use to support 
their staff.. 


‘In one local project, the district superintendent 4 
‘ recommended that formal faculty meeting time be 
| used for- school faculty to become « more invalved 
in, project activities. He also had the teaching _ 
staff released from classroom duties, with pay, 
and hired teacher substitutes so that the school 
‘\ staff could visit other schools during their. ' 
‘ "search for alternatives"--one stage of the new 
. \project, « ° . , 
: ‘ | Z 
n another sité, the superintendent of the state 
education agency recommended that monies from the 
Inservice ‘education funds be used to pay for 
edit. hours that were granted to the state 
‘education ageney staff members who were learning 
td become project trainers. ’ 
To went pve ‘mutual ° adaptation, administrators on local, 
regional and\state levels may work together to influence 
decisions that previously rested in one agency. 


In ane state, a school-community project was d¥awing 
‘ near\ conclusion. The state agency task force, which 
. was responsible for monitoring .the project, created, 
-a praject evaluation desigh. The local project staff 
were concerned that the presence of evaluators 
interviewing local community members might be mis- _ 
interpreted as a part of: the local project activities. 
A conference involving decision makers from the state 
_and regional agencies and the local school district 4 
was held to discuss the issue: As a result, a 
description of the evaluation process and a care- 

a fully:designed interview schedule yas published in 
the local community newspaper. Rather than 
disrupting project activities, the evaluation 
process created additional publicity and seemed to, 
arouse further support for the project. 
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These adjustments are sometimes difficult and require 
careful attention. Although they do not guarantee success, 
they do increase the likelihood that project outcomes will 


, be closer to desired goals. In the history of the Rural 
9 Education Program, efforts invested in mutual adaptation 


_have created results that have pleasantly surprised the 
participants and exceeded their expectations. As the day- 


ve 


to-day needs emerged, each projec employed its own cou Aya= 
~tion:of choices about such issues those just described‘ 


As a result, their implementations occurred in different 
ways, depending on the unique circumstances in each locale. 


BUILDING MUTUAL ADAPTATION 


Recent research suggests that the main factor which 

<4 promotes mutual adaptation is continuous problem solving, 

fe which works to keep the project desigp flexible, adaptive 
and congruent with agency and field settings. By continuous 


problem solving we mean: # . 0 : 
a 
* problem solving that systematically” enables people 


to share their ideas, identify major concerns, 
search for alternative solutions, decide what they 
will do, implement their decisions and assess 

the outcomes 


problem solving that establishes communication 
among local, regional and state participants 


problem solving that occurs regularly to address 
concerns ‘and make adjustments as needed 


problem solving that is based on data about what 


did and did not work well and that adjusts 
project activities accordingly 
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Continuous problem so¥ving is a way to identify issues 
and:determine solutions before problems become crises, 
Meetings that involve representatives of all participants 
can provide a forum for continuous problem solving. Here 
participants can see what works and doesn't work and modify 
practices accordingly. The three questions which usually 
arise during continuous problem solving are: 


ity Is training keyed to project operations and 
trainee concerns? | ( : 


es Are users adapting materials and other resources 
to their specific needs?_ ‘ 

3. Does the project involve a sufficient number of 
‘participants to build project morale and to 
represent a wide ‘assortment of community, school 

Kode and agency concerns? 

Continuous problem solving will’ answer these questions 

in a practical and effective manner. .A more detailed dis- . 

cussion of problem solving is contained in another booklet 

in the Keys to Community Involvement Series, entitled ie 

"Problem Solving: A Five-Step Model." ; : 


IS TRAINING KEYED TO PROJECT OPERATIONS? * 


Training is more effective if the trainer continuously 
considers the needs of both trainees and project Operations 
and eaddrésses these needs in- the training sessions, 


S 


| 
This premise was veri- 

, fied by one research . 
study which found ‘that, 
“Training was signifi- 
cantly related to pro- 
ject outcomes only when 
it was tied to the 
specifics, of prdject 
operation and to the 
practical day-to-day 
problems of the. project 

 participants."5 


The following. se ei ( 


training issues are “ | - s ~ 
pertinent to many new. Ws 
‘projects: Me eg 
) 2 Initially, ‘| " - 
project par- : 
ticipants 
_ need a thor-_ 


ough orien- 
tation to the 
new program. ° 
- Once they 
begin their: 
field work, 
trainers will 
need to give | 
- concrete "how- 
5 , to-do-it" 
’ workshops which 
specifically 
‘address the 
daily operations 
ina site. 


e Project coordina- : t : 
tors need experi- 
ence both in pro- 
ject approach and 
in the local . 
setting. This 
expertise enables 

“ “coordinators to 
give specific 
suggestions when 
‘assisting ahd > 
managing project 
personnel. 


e Project trainers 
need to recognize 
that any unfamil- 
iarity with the 
local setting and 

‘ . local issues will 

‘impair their 
effectiveness in \ 
keying training 

‘to operations. ; w 4 8 


e The operations of the project will probably 
' indicate that training is needed for people 
rN other than project personnel. Agency specialists 
and field consultants may need training to relate 
- effectively to the new program. Agency adminis- 
trative teams may need training to effectively 
build collaboration between groups and agencies. 
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Many issues are likely to arise about the relationship 
between training and project operations. A useful rule of . 
thumb is when in doubt, keep training practical .and 
immediate. 


t 
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Training is efective if trainees: - 


_-e demonstrate knowledge of tasks to js SESE ans 
and remain task oriented 


@e demonstrate mompavenee to carry out their own: 
é tasks oy = e 
. . ‘ . r) ’ : “ 
e ~ use communication skills and behavior which 


support relationships within a work group 


* use processes which build collakoration between 
' groups 
» When the training: format and the ieaivere offer regular 
opportunities for trainees to air their concerns and, to 
assess the effectiveness of their training, then the day-to- 
day activities can be carried out by interested and 
competent people. . 


ARE PARTICIPANTS ADAPTING THEIR MATERIALS AND 
OTHER RESOURCES TO THEIR SPECIFIC NEEDS ? 


It is inpaveanedtiat participants review printed materials 

F. “and adapt them to the specifics of their own situation. 

Adaptation may require careful "adjusting" of existing mate- 

rials, or the creation of supplementary materials from 

scratch.- These adaptations can play an important role in’ 

~ successful project implementation ‘and in project outcomes. 
As one research study noted: "The value of producing one's 
own materials may-not lie principally in the merits of the 
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~ 3 answered by only a few Navajos who could read 
English, project members went from hogan to ae 
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final product, but in the activity of development itself. The 
-exerci¥e of ‘reinventing the wheel' can provide an important 


opportunity for staff to work through and understand project 
precepts and to develop a sense of 'ownership' in prayeck 


-methods and goals."6 


One project included members fom a Navajo’ 
Reservation whO created several materials 
and techniques which would work effectively 
in the Navajo culture, which has no written 
langu4ge.. Rather than mailing out needs 
assessment questionnaires; , which could be 


hogan conducting” the interviews in the Navajo 
language. They translated the needs assessment 
survey questions into Navajo and then translated 
the Navajo answers back into English so that they 
could send a written report of their findings to 
their school board. 


Another project made site visitations to other 
schools. A special booklet, entitled 
"Responsibilities of Site Visitors," described 
the criteria the group had s@lected to usé, the 
. itinerary of their trips and practical 
‘observation and interviewing techniques to use 
‘during»the visits. These included a notable 
piece of advice: "Ask questions--keep them 
talking--listen and listen!" 


Project participants are likely to find that locally 
adapted materials will fit their needs better. By reworking 
the materials, the participants are reworking significant 
precepts of the project, gaining a sense-of ownership of 
them and implementing them in daily practices. They have 
an interest in making the project work well. 


- DOES THE PROJECT INVOLVE A SCIEN NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS ? 


If people feel a strong commitment to their new 
project and the local agency considers the project to be 
‘important, then it is easy for project participants to 
feel that all will go/well. However, research indicates 
that individuals who/are nonparticipants ‘in the project can 
often communicate negative or indifferent attitudes that 
erode project morale, Sometimes these nonparticipants ' 
create pressure for the participants to "give up" when their 
work hits bumpier times, ; Researchers described this 
phenomenon by saying, "Apparently, a ‘critical mass' of 
project participants is necessary to build the support and / 
morale ofthe project staff. Furthermore, a critical mass . 
of project staff in a given site is able to establish a 
norm for change in the setting, father than making PEa1eee 
staff seem to be deviant. 7 


Our éxperience fas similarly shown that when enough . 
people from all parts of the local community, and thé 
supporting agency are aware of, and involved in a new. 
program, the project is engthened. One reason seems to 
be ‘that wide, representative participation enhances com- ‘ 
munication and enables many people to see that the ‘project 
can help them do theix work better. When they see ‘the 
project in this light, they | begin to invest energy in 
maintaining it. a 
In one state education agency, the project staff 
. acknowledged the principle of representation in 
. a big way. ‘They persuaded members:.of the . 
* agency's administrative team to poll their units 
and collect opinions about a position paper which, .. 
(= the project staff prepared. This paper strongl ‘ 
; advocated citizen participation in educationa coe 


. ; ‘ * My : ; - 3 
aM ° a3 . thas m 


decision making. The administrative team 

members were asked to consider the results of cs 
this polling as they mage their rae aia mie . 
the position paper. AS a result of thi§ ’ 

procedural change: 


e More agency members learned about the protect’ 
and the additional recognition frbtm cdlleagues 
enhanced the morale of the project staff. « 


e The &dministrative team recognized that the 
polling procedure resulted ina better data 
base for their decision making. A precedent 
was thus set-which resulted in more two-way 
communication between administrators and 

a staff prior to administratiye decision 

making. 


7 ) r) An increase in "ownership" of the citizen 
-* participation approach was clearly demon- 
strated by the administrative team and many 
‘ agency members. 
’ e The state board which governed the agency \ 
received the position paper, discussed it 
’ and recommended that citizen participation 
* in educational decision making become the . 
agency's» first priority. 


e A representative task. force was appointed to 
=.” design and implement an agency-wide inservice 
“program regarding citizen participation’in 
educational decision making. 
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PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 


/ . 
In summary, yA ase of the Rural Education 
‘Program in\thé field ther with the findings of the, 
implementat{on rese ch,/ lead us to believe that a suc- 
cessful implemen ion/process is one which utilizes 
mutual adaptatiiom. is process promotes interaction and: 


mutual influence between the agencyf the community and the. 


project plan..’It yelies on continous problem solving to 
make sure that within a project: 


‘ / 


e the training is focused on day-to-day issues 


® the materials are adapted o local néeds 


*@m- ., there are suftjetenlggetcirants to build project 
” f i 


“morale : <a 
. v. at. 


Implementation becomes an organigational process that. 


depends vitally upon human interactions. When neither 
project concerns nor agency concerns ddminate decisions, 
then both project and agency people can collaborate and: 
seek ways to satisfy their specific needs. If a project 
demonstrates that it can satisfy significant needs, then 
it is more likely to enjoy success. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. | Three studies that are particularly comprehensive | 
and form the basis of this paper include: * 
1 Julia nuenies 5. Bs Neill,’ and J. Quinn, 
Transferring Success. Prepared for. the U.S. Office of 
Education, HEW. 300-75-0402. (San Francisco: Far West 
- Laboratory for Education, Research and Development, 1976) ° 


& 


nies Fullan and Alan Pomfret, Review of Research 
on Curriculum Implementation. Prépared for the National 
Institute of Education, NIE-P-74-0122. (Ontario:. Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education; 1975) ° — 


P. Sevman and M. W. Nataushiin, Federal Programs 
Supporting Educational Change, Volume IV: The Findings in : 
Review. Prepared for the U.S. Office of Education, ‘HEW. 
- R-1589/4-HEW. 300-75-0402. - (Santa Monica, California: 
Rand Corporation, LSTS) : f 
ha 


25 Cheever, Neill, and Quinn, Tyansferring S 


Pe 28 s BS. é 


ae Berman and McLaughlin, Federak Programs, p. 18 


Ss Ibid., Px? 


6. Ibid., pp. 19-20 . q 


" Ase ibids, p. 20. x 
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students. 
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- EDUCATION U.S.A. ; 

The weekly education newspaper that provides 
up-to-date coverage of legislation, education 
research and national and regional devel- 
opments. It's your finger on the pulse of the 


nationwide education scene. Price $42 per year. 


(52 issues). . 


IT STARTS JM THE CLASSROOM. we & 
A monthly newsletter published nine times dur- 


ing the school year thar's full of tips and tech- 
niques that can improve communications in 
your district. An information clearinghouse for 
practicing educators. Paice J18 per year (9 
issues). 4 


EVALUATION SERVICE. 

This special contract service is available to ‘pro- 
vide indepth analysis of a school district's com- 
munication program and specific recommen- 
dations for improvement. Price subject to spe- 
clal quorarion. 


hs 
OTHER ACTIVITIES. 


WORKSHOPS. x 
Conducted by NSPRA staff members an 

trained consultants, the staff development in- 
seryice workshops can make a crucial difference 
in your communication program. Wherher it's 
gsommunicating with parents, or improving 
building level communication, NSPRA work- 
shops can help. Price subject to special quota- 
tion. i - 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS/ AV MATERIALS. 


_ Each year NSPRA produces timely, special publi- 


cations and audiovisval, materials on topics of 
interest tO Communication specialists and ad- 
Ministrators — like educating the handicapped, . 
budger and finance, and improving public con- 


" fidence in education. Write for catalog and price 


list. 5 : 


ae 
LOCAL CHAPTERS. . 

NSPRA has 44 chapters which provide an oppor- 
tunity for information exchange and profes- 


‘ sional development. (Dues vary. ) 
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Include representation at major education con- 

ferences, sponsorship of the Golden Key Award 

: presented annually by the NSPRA president and 

. an annual publications conrest for scheols and 
colleges. 
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